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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

conventionality and informality which makes them not 
only serviceable but enjoyable. For minor detailed 
points the translator refers us, properly enough, to well- 
known and easily accessible handbooks. 

In make-up the volume is handsome and intelligent. 
Cover, jacket, and the few illustrations are highly apropos. 
However, the number of the canto might have shown in 
the running heads; and it would have done no harm if 
the lines themselves had been numbered by the usual 
threes or fives. 

On the whole, a great achievement. Possessing 
Scartazzini in Italian and Anderson in English, one is 
well equipped; indeed, other editions and versions might 
even be dispensed with. Henry B. Fuller 



CORRESPONDENCE 

A WORD FROM MR. UNTERMEYER 

To the Editor: The few of us who have been worried 
about the sometimes monotonous heresies of Poetry's 
younger critics are grateful for the catholicity exhibited 
in your May number. The magazine threatens to become 
what it used to be: an adventure in excitement. Where 
else in one journal, I wonder, could one hope to find so 
scornful an attack on feminist poetry as Yvor Winters' 
querulous review of Anna Wickham's. book, and so 
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incongruous a defense of the jingle of chronic optimism 

as Gamaliel Bradford's laudation of "Eddie" Guest? 

Because of a personal thrust in the first review, I am 

appending an expostulation to these congratulatory 

sentences. Thus Mr. Winters, beginning his review of 

The Contemplative Quarry: 

"The most casual reading — if such a thing were possible — of Mrs. 
Wickham's work reveals the strength of her candor, the intense single- 
ness of her purpose," writes Mr. Untermeyer in an introduction that 
makes one admire the shrewdness of the gentlemen who chose him for 
his task. And, without wishing to disagree, the hesitant reader may be 
permitted to wonder what candor and purpose may have to do with art. 

The spectacle of an author championing his publishers 
is so rare that I take a double pleasure in asking Mr. 
Winters, as courteously as possible, what secret agents 
led him to believe that Harcourt, Brace and Co. "chose" 
me to introduce Mrs. Wickham to the American public? 
The truth is exactly the opposite; for better or for worse, 
I "chose" them. For many years an enthusiastic reader 
of Mrs. Wickham's work as it appeared in England, I 
suggested and prepared a condensed edition of two of 
her books, offering, brashly and with malice prepense, 
to supply an appreciatory foreword which I had written 
for The New Republic. Mr. Winters, in all fairness, 
should attribute to the "gentlemen" who publish no 
more "shrewdness" than they actually possess. 

But my chief quarrel with your reviewer is based on 
his second sentence. Mr. Winters is a poet r and he is 
sensitive enough to know that art, like beauty, is not a 
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thing but a relation. And yet he writes about it as 
dogmatically as though he were using a sacrosanct 
capital A, as if art were a static property or a fixed form 
which one could violate as easily as breaking a vase or 
dropping the fourteenth line of the sonnet. The term 
itself tends increasingly to such confused thought and 
cloudy writing that I would like to see an insurgent 
movement which had for one of its objects the elimina- 
tion from the language of certain words. I refer partic- 
ularly to the tag-ends of literary jargon which have be- 
become as full of contradictions and as empty of meaning 
as: Art, Beauty, Magic, Rhetoric, Design, Lyric, etc. Mr. 
Winters should remember, what he undoubtedly knows, 
that the desire to write definitely of definite things (if 
Mr. Cabell will pardon the realistic paraphrase) is as 
much a province of " art " as the most subtle interweaving 
of nuance and overtone. And for such creation, " candor " 
and "purpose" are not wholly negligible. 

Louis Untermeyer 

Note by the Editor: It is hardly necessary to remind Mr. Untermeyer 
that the editors are not responsible for opinions printed in our cor- 
respondence section. That is partly a protest department, and even 
Mr. Guest may find a defender there. 

Reviews are a different matter. If the editor were to permit only 
her own exact opinions to be expressed in reviews, she would needs 
write them all herself. In a general way she endeavors to print reviews 
which agree, on the whole, with the feeling and attitude toward the art 
which the magazine seeks to encourage. The reviewer's ardor may 
sometimes carry him too far, but to insist on meticulous modifications 
might destroy all ardor. 
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